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ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 
A BIDE THROUGH THE MALLEE. 
Concluded. 


OD, AsI followed my guide I endeavored to enter into 

| system, conversation with him, but he had suddenly become 

1 Ge very taciturn, which he accounted for by saying that 
a] 


his head ached, or, to use his own term, “Cobra plenty 
sore;” and upon looking I observed that he had tied a 
string tightly round it. 

When we were still in the timber, but near the edge 
of the mallee, I noticed him peering between the trees, 
and presently he gave a coo-ey, and another black ap- 
proached us. The two stopped and conversed together 
for some minutes, and as I knew the general direction 
of our route I was about to ride on, but Rowan asked 
me not to go without him. I turned, therefore, and 
came up to them, and in offering some tobacco was in- 
stantly struck by the aspect of the two men., 

Rowan told me his countryman was gathering emus’ 
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Boston eggs and looking for opossums; but I very much 
1 yearsal doubted the fact when I saw the peculiar expression of 
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or four Waly his eye. He was evidently in a condition of suppressed 
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excitement about something or other, and Rowan’s de- 
meanor also betrayed emotion. But I did not for a 







~ single moment suspect that I was in any way concerned 
Ae in it. * 
; I concluded that some affair of importance to them- 
oye selves or tribe, some danger threatening or revenge to 
concen be followed up occupied their thoughts. I was well 
P, and If a fa 4 . 
‘desired. acquainted with them by this time, and I knew the 
town, Man, calm, indifferent manner with which the Australian 
sitne Siem black usually sets about doing any ordinary thing. I 
ectations | had spent days in succession in the bush in their com- 
pany, suooting, or botanizing, or witnessing their modes 
le, N.Y. of procuring game. In short, I had seen much of 
N SYRU them under different circumstances, and had remarked 
—— t that when any emotion was passing through their mings 
their eyes were almost certain to betray the fact, by 
iford, Man their unsteady, glistening glances, and that the close 
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observer could always read the cunning, greed, fear or 
treachery lurking behind. 

Thinking little of the circumstance, I turned and 
rode down to drink at a water hole which there skirted 
our path, and in a few minutes Rowan joined ine, say- 
ing that he would go first always to show the way, and 
that I must follow him a few yards behind. After go- 
ing another mile or so he began to sing, and soon was 
shouting a corrobbory song at the top of his voice. 

“Why, Rowan,” said I, “where is your headache 
now ?” 

“Q, all gone,” he said, without stopping or looking 
round; “that one—black fellow—carry bottl—rum— 
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gib me some! All right now, cobra.” And again he 

1 raised his song, beating the bushes as he passed along. 

sone Much astonished at this information, I asked where 

any black could obtain spirits in that lonely bush, and 

this remedy, he replied that the man had the day before exchanged 

ealthy, on™ emus’ eggs and a turkey he had shot for rum at the 
pbly hesitee inn, fifteen miles off. 

That such an exchange was possible I knew, but that 
ates of HER any black could keep a bottle of rum two days without 
minent iy its being drunk by himself or friends seemed to me so 
aang incredible that a vague suspicion came over me as I 

observed Rowan dancing along, always keeping in 

TRUP bien front, and always checking me if I showed any inten- 
tion of preceding him. Sometimes he would relapse 
into silence and again break out, accompanying his 
voice with blows on the trees whenever we were pass- 

ON, ing through the belts of mallee. 

_Bostos Thus we went for some miles more, until we came to 
&range on the other side of which there was a creek 
with two or three water holes. Halting half-way down 

York. this range, and holding out his arm to stop my horse, 

rs. he, without turning his head (and the persistent man- 
her in which he kept in front and his face always turned 
from me had forcibly struck me at last,) said, ina low 
Voice, 

s “Hold on! You see that one creek? Mine tink 

the Best duck sit down there.” 

vered. Tht “There are no ducks there, Rowan,” I said. “It is 
Setting late; push ahead.” 

3 WATB “Stop!” he said, barring my way, stop; ’pose no 

out 8 & me there plenty lobster.* I go fetch some. You 

old on a bit.” 

nce of walt Decidedly, I thought, this man is tipsy; and yet, 

AGENT 4°" impossible! We have come many miles. The fumes 

j nasil of the spirit must have evaporated. I watched him un- 

lt its tasily, as, stooping and screening himself by a long 

Rheum} fringe of bushes which ran down to the creek, he crept 

os in cases forward. 

— Vexed by the delay I was about to ride on at all haz- 

10%», # fe “ds; but observing this, he made an imperative ges- 

y Disease" HE tare, and actually levelled his gun at me. I thought it 

, West Vie" best to stop; and he then went on and disappeared in 

+» pnaawategim “Be bed of the creek. 

our Tolley The range I was on was free from scrub generally, 

tend to bs" 8nd timbered, and by dismounting and shifting my po- 











tition, I could watch his antics, unseen myself. The 
water hole was about a hundred yards from where I 
‘ood, and round this he walked several times, looking 
own at the water and now and then darting a spear 
10; but he got no lobsters. He then suddenly stopped 
© the foot of a large tree and began walking round it, 
up into its boughs as if he saw something there, 
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and again singing his song and calling to me to come | 
along. When I got down he trotted on in front, as 
usual, our path now leading between a belt of reeds | 
which bordered the creek (along which we were to go 

for some distance) on one side, and the mallee, which 

had recommenced, on the other. 

We had still some miles more of this scrub to pass 

through; but from this creek there was a dray-track, 

which rendered my guide’s services more needless; 

and I had got so disgusted with his monotonous song 

and his strange behavior altogether that I determined 

to ride on and leave him. 

Just as we were ascending from the creek, however, 

the scrub being some twenty yards from us, and wind- 

ing along like a wall, I heard the cry of a very curious 
bird which inhabits it, of which I had long desired to 
procure a specimen, and this cry was answered by an- 

other, apparently some distance farther on. 

I pulled up and asked Rowan to go in and try and 
shoot it for me; but he refused. I then asked him to 
lend me the gun, but this request he also refused, on 
the plea that it was “piccaninny daylight,” ¢. e., that 
the day was short, and we had no time to lose. I told 
him I did not want him any longer, and that he might 
now turn back; but he paid no attention to me. 

Angry at his unreasonable conduct, I put spurs to 
my horse and was cantering past him, but he was after 
me in a moment, and as the track was narrow just at 
that spot, he succeeded in intercepting me before I 
could get my horse into speed, shouting at the same 
time with such vehemence for me to come back, that, 
astonished and irritated, I demanded what he meant 
by such behavior. . 

“What for you pull away like that ?” he said, angri- 
ly. “No good; that one stupid white fellow you!” 
Then, observing my look of surprise, he checked his 
vehemence, and added, more calmly, “I say, look here! 
Always,” and he laid his hand on my knee impres- 
sively as he repeated the word, “always you let ’um 
black-fellow fast time pull away ; then white fellow coru- 
ballee”’ (follow.) 

His face was turned up to me as he spoke, and for 
the first time that day since leaving the station, I had a 
full view of it; and as I sat on my horse and looked 
down into his eyes, I saw there, not the artificial stimu- 
lus produced by spirits, but something else which filled 
me with an indefinable feeling of alarm. 

What was the exact meaning of the expression which 
glittered in those yellow orbs, with their dark, dilated 
pupils, I could not fathom; but one thing I felt instinc- 
tively, viz., that I read in them danger of some kind 
hovering near. 

There was a wild gleam of excitement, mingled with 
expectation and apparently apprehension, as, avoiding 
my fixed look, they roved round the limited landscape 
of reeds and scrub, which could not be mistaken: and 
quick as lightning there flashed upon my memory all 
the events of the preceding thirty-six hours, each one 
trifling in itself, but combined forming a chain of evi- 
dence which overwhelmed me with the conviction that 
I had run into deadly peril. 

The refusal of all the blacks to guide me, the scene 
at the camp, and the questions put as tomy journey 





STRANGE BEHAVIOR OF MY GUIDE. 


supposed to have been lost had in reality been killed 
on his journey, seized me, and that, too probably, that 
dismal scrub had witnessed other similar scenes of 
bloodshed and revenge. 

A sickening dread came over me, as I expected every 
moment the deadly spears of the lurking savages would 
come whizzing from their cover and transfix me as I | 
sat. I put up a fervent prayer to God that He would | 
guard me from all danger, and then I grew a little 
calmer. 

During the few moments these thoughts were passing 
through my mind with electric speed, Rowan had 
again gone ahead, and I followed, trying to think com- 
posedly ; for I confess that the shock of this sudden 
and terrible suspicion had quite unnerved me, for I 
was unarmed, and could make no resistance. I re- 
flected, however, that the only object of my guide could 
be to save me, if possible. WereI killed I should be 
missed, and he would be held responsible. 

I saw now that the meeting with the black was not 
accidental, and that the device of pretending that he 
had drunk some spirits had been adopted in order to 
account for what would appear otherwise to be the 
strangeness of his conduct in shouting and singing as 
he did, doubtless to warn any straggler out of the way, 
and that his behavior at the water hole, where a party 
was lurking watching us, was a signal agreed upon to 
intimate that I was to pass by unmolested. 

I was somewhat reassured by these reflections; still, 
I could not but move on in great trepidation. I hap- 
pened to have had given me by Mr. Scott a copy of an 
English newspaper, which I now pulled out and pre- 
tended to read; an act which accounted for my dis- 
mounting and leading my horse, or rather allowing 
him to walk alongside me, so that I might be screened 
by his body from any spear which might be hurled from 
the scrub on my right, reeds margining the creek being 
on my left. 

Suddenly I remembered my intended companion of 
the preceding day, and an intense anxiety to ascertain 
whether he had been allowed to pass unmolested took 


have followed together; but I knew the man must pass 
over this dray-track we were then on, for Mr. Scott had 
described it to me, and mentioned it as leading from a 
station ten miles above him to the plains bordering the 
Murray. Until reaching the spot where we now were 
several routes might be selected by those who knew 
the country; but, as this creek led direct through six 
miles of the densest scrub, there was no other way pos- 
sible for drays than skirting its banks. 

It was a road seldom trod even by pedestrians; prob- 
ably not more than half-a-dozen drays in the course of 
a year would pass along it, and perhaps two or three 
times a week a horseman. 

There had been heavy rain some days before, so that 
any tracks made since would be plainly visible; and 
when, looking down, I saw the hoof-marks of a horse, 
evidently of recent date, and I traced its course with 
feverish interest, Rowan seemed to think that his con- 
duct required explanation; and after walking on 
awhile, he suddenly stopped, and in his imperfect Eng- 





and the locality of my future stay all recurred to me. 
I recalled my conversation with Mr. Scott, which, in- 
deed, I had several times thought of as I rodé along, 
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and & suspicion, amounting to conviction, that the man 


lish, gave me to understand that, if I rode on first, any 
lurking warrigal blacks seeing me would, from the cap 
I wore, take me for one of the police, and being alone, 


possession of me. The black had conducted me, hith-! 
erto, by a different route from that which we would, 


I pretended to believe him; but I knew,as well as he 
did himself, that his enemies, after making the asserted 
attack of the previous day, would never wait in the 
neighborhood of the occurrence. I asked him if it had 
happened there, and he said yes, a little farther on. 

I could perceive that he immediately became con- 
scious of the mistake he had made; for, had two white 
men on horseback really come up at the time, as Row- 
an had told Mr. Scott, their tracks would be still visible 
My glance fell on the road; only one track was there to 
be seen; and as I raised my eyes, they met those of the 
black, and I became immediately aware that, by my 
own folly in thus betraying my knowledge of his false- 
hood, I had infinitely increased my peril. 

I tried! to walk on unconcernedly, and to look uncon- 
scious, pretending to read my paper under cover of 
which I observed him from time to time casting fur- 
tive glances at me from beneath his shaggy brows; 
and the expression in his eye made my heart sink with- 
in me. 

Evidently he feared that I had guessed the truth, and 
that I would, as soon as I reached any station, tell my 
suspicions, and denounce him and his tribe as murder- 
ers of the white men; and full well he knew what would 
follow. Every instant I expected that the savage, 
obeying the impulse of the moment, and impelled by 
the desire to screen himself and countrymen from de- 
struction, would suddenly halt, and shoot me with the 
gun he held. Never shall I forget the agony of those 
moments. 

The mallee, or scrub, in general came pretty close to 
the creek, but sometimes receded for fifty or a hundred 
yards, forming small plains, which were, however, 
thickly dotted with clumps or islands of bushes, 
amongst which the road wound. Such spots were ad- 
mirably adapted for an ambush, as these bushes afford- 
ed concealment for any lurking party. 

Suddenly, in passing through one of these, I noticed 
that the track I was watching terminated in two deep 
marks, as if made by the sliding hoofs of a horse ab- 
ruptly pulled up by its rider, and that afterwards it 
swerved towards the creek, the ground being trampled 
and deeply indented here and there, as if by the contin- 
ual plunging of the animal amongst the bushes. Like 
one fascinated, I looked at these terrible indications of 
the death struggle which 1 was convinced had there 
taken place. I knew thatthe black was watching me; 
but it seemed as if 1 had no power, for the moment, to 
turn my eyes away. 

“What name, that one?” he said, pointing to the 
marks, and fixing his glaring eyes upon me, meaning to 
ask me what I thought had caused them. 

Ianswered—as composedly as I could, but my voice 
and features must have betrayed the agitation within— 
that it seemed as if the horse had suddenly commenced 
buckjumping, and perhaps had thrown his rider. 

The black laughed. “Yes, big one buckjump;” and 
added, ““You know that fellow? ride ’um this one yar- 
rowman (horse) ?” 

I replied that I had seen him the previous day, and 
that I was about to ride with him to the Murray, when 
Mr. Scott sent back for me. 

I hoped that the mention of Mr. Scott’s name would 
recall to the black’s recollection the little acts of kind- 
ness I had done, and remind him that if any thing hap- 
pened to me that gentleman would soon know or sus- 
pect it; for I felt that my life hung, as it were, by a, 
thread. 

It was evident that Rowan had not been aware until 
then that I had started to accompany: this man, against 
whom he commenced to inveigh with great vehemence, 
working himself up to a pitch of unbounded fury as he 
described, partly in his broken English, but often in his 
own language, this man’s doings. 

I have mentioned before that he had been a shepherd 
on a neighboring station; and it seemed, from Rowan’s 
account, that he had resided in the district for some 
years after its first settlement, and distinguished him- 
self by the atrocious usage of the unfortunate blacks. 
He had long been absent from that part of the country, 
however, and was only now returning for a temporary 
visit, for the purpose of shearing. But the blacks had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven him; and no sooner was 
he recognized than they determined on revenge. 

My feelings may be imagined as I listened to the in- 
furiated savage as he denounced this miserable man, 
whose body, I had no doubt, lay in the adjacent mallee, 
together with that of his horse, which would be slain to 
avert gny chance of its leading to a discovery. 

My mouth was parched; but although thecreek was 
close by, I dreaded to drink, lest I should be struck 
down as I stooped. Presently Rowan got calmer, and 
after a halt of a few minutes by the water side, we re~ 
sumed our way again, the black walking slowly a little 
in advance and to one side of me, sometimes halting 
abruptly and then going on again. 

I saw plainly that a struggle was going on in. his 
mind, and I kept my eye fixed on him, watching every 
movement, and no longer pretended to read. Most prov- 
idential was it for me that, when the blacks at the camp 
had particularly questioned me as to whether my friend 
near Swan Hill expected my arrival, I was able to ar- 
swer yes; otherwise, I really think I should never have 
reached my destination alive. 

What the result would have been had this state of 
things continued it is impossible to say. Certainly 





might be tempted to spear me. 


there appeared at this juncture every likelihood that I 
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should be added as another to the number of victims 
whose bones were bleaching in the dismal mallee. 

Rowan’s fingers were playing nervously about the 
lock of his gun, while I was calculating my chances if 
I put spurs to my horse and endeavored to ride off, 
risking the fire of both his barrels, which in that event 
he would be certain to discharge after me. 

Most earnestly did I offer up my suplications for de- 
liverance from the formidable dangers by which I was 
compassed about; and it pleased God to answer them ; 
for suddenly we heard behind asa great trampling of 
horses, and soon a drove of them came in sight round a 
bend of the road. 

In their rear appeared two or three men in the dress 
of stockmen; but what instantly arrested Rowan’s at- 
tention was the sight of two others riding abreast be- 
hind all. Only their heads could be seen, and that in- 
distinctly, from time to time, through the moving crowd 
of horses which blocked up the road; but his quick eye 
detected the blue caps of the much dreaded border-po- 
lice, and turning round, he bounded forward swiftly 
and disappeared in the mallee. 

My feelings of relief at this sudden and most providen- 
tial interruption may be imagined. The party consisted 
of a squatter, whose station joined that of my friend 
whom I was going to visit, and his two men, who were 
bringing a number of horses he had purchased higher 
np the river down to his run. The two troopers were 
bound to Swan Hill, and had accompanied the party, as 
they themselves did not know the road through the 
mallee. ; 

Almost on the very day that I was passing through 
this trying ordeal, it happened that some inkling of 
what had been so long going on unsuspected amongst 
them was obtained by the squatters about Ganawarra, 

The police were put upon the track, and it was ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that this system of secret re- 
venge for their real or fancied wrongs had been going 
on for years undetected. 

Upon promise that his life should be spared, one of 
the younger men implicated confessed, and led the po- 
lice to the different localities where the murders had 
been perpetrated; and near the banks of the creek 
which Rowan and I traversed, hidden some hundreds of 
yards within the scrub, were found the remains of 
some twenty-eight or thirty human beings; but it was 
supposed that the total number of the victims even ex- 
ceeded this. ‘ 

The ringleaders in the plot, which involved the prin- 
cipal members of several tribes, were Rowan and Billy 
the Bull, who had, in fact, received his,fractured ribs by 
a blow from the butt end of the gun which the unfortu- 
nate shepherd had carried, aud with which he defended 
himself desperately though fruitlessly, for a short time, 
until overpowered by numbers. Most of the blacks, 
with the ringleaders, took to the scrub, where they 
were hunted and shot down by the border police. 

Never shall I forget my ride through the mallee, or 
the signal mercy vouchsafed to me therein. 
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For the Companion, 
BETTER THAN BIRDS. 


Happy-voiced birds, the song / sing 
Is gayer than yours to-day; 
Higher my heart than you can wing, 
Richer my notes than you can bring! 
And wider my music's sway. 
Because, little birds, the God I love 
Hath sent me this song from heaven above. 


Early-voiced birds, the song I sing 
Ne‘er ceaseth the whole night long; 
Ever in dreams the soft notes ring; 
Morning to you doth gladness bring, 
But darkness can prove my song! 
Because, little birds, the Father's care 
Hath written this music every where. 


Tender-voiced birds, ah, this my song 
Excelleth your own so fair! 
Softer the notes that glide along; 
lceper the love-tones low and strong 
That breathe on my summer air; 
tecause, little birds, the Father's love 
Hath sent me this song from Heaven above. 


Thankful-voiced birds, this song of mine 
Is richer than yours in praise! 
Sung in the shade, or sung in shine, 
Sonndeth one Name in every line, 
Outreaching your highest lays. 
Because, little birds, the God I own 
Hath taught me this song Himself alone! 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 
Ee 
BREAD AND MILE. 


The incident 1 am about to relate I received from the 
lips of the principal actor when he was a venerable and 
most interesting gentleman. Itis a story of his way- 
ward boy hood, which he loved to tell because it reflected 
honor on a mother whom he delighted to honor. 

One morning Johnny (for that was his real name) 
came to the breakfast table and boldly said he would | 
not eat bread and milk that morning. 

“Very well, Johnny,” answered his mother, quietly, | 
and without raising her voice, “lil set it on the high 
shelf. You can run off to school.” 

This run consisted of a long piece of road and then a 
long tramp through a wood, which gave Johnny ample | 
time to call up all his spunk and to strengthen his de- | 
termination not to give in. | 

Accordingly, on his return he was all ready to assert 
the dignity of boyhood, and when he drew up to the ta- | 
ble and saw the bow! of bread and milk set before him, 
he felt nerved to any desperate course, and decided to | 
die rather than eat it. 

“Very well, Johnny,” was the mother’s calm renrark. 
“TIL set it on the high shelf till you want it,” and a de- 
cided wave of the hand sent him from the table, and in 
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due time he was bidden by an authority which he could , ing cousin, and, equally of course, the other boys felt | 
| bound te help Dick clude them, and a general game of 


not resist, to run off to school. 

That run was not so ~ pe as the morning run had 
been. He felt “dreadful hollow,” and had no relish for | 
his usual sport of pretending to be chased by a bear, | 
climbing, in fancied terror, a tree, running out on its} 


horizontat branches and dropping to the ground, only when all the preparations were completed, and a biast | 


tu guin another tree and accomplish the same feat of 
dexterity. | 
On the contrary, he felt a little like giving up, as he 


that he should be glad of that bow] of bread and milk, 
and when he came dragging home at night, and the 
bowl was iifted down from the high shelf without a 
word of threatening or reproach, he pretty well under-, 
stood the force of calm and persistent authority. 

Feeling well assured that he never would eat any- 
thing else until he had swallowéd that oft-presented 
and oft-refused bread and milk, he just took it as qui- 
etly as it was offered and ate it, 

And after that he said he never set up his will in de- 


fiance of his mother’s. 1 saw the tears of fond and ap- 
preciative love gather in his eyes as be said: 

“My mother was a woman of good judgment, and I 
love to think how she made me obey her. 

It is such mothers whom their sons love to honor.— 
Sunday School Times. 





For the Companion. 
DOWN THE RIVER AND BACK. 

It was a merry party that started for the island that’ 
pleasant June morning, and merriest of all was Dick 
Sherman. Dick had lived all his life in a large, pleas- 
ant honse, in the suburbs of the city, and directly upon 
the bank of the river. The river and he were on the 
best of térms. He had fished in its waters; he had 
swam in them; he had rowed upon them till the muscles 
of his arms and chest were like great knotted cords; 
and had even tacked in the little “Undine,” back and 
forth across the current—the swift, strong current, that 
sweeps tirelessly on to the precipice twenty miles be- 
low, over which it falls with that thunderous roar which 
has for ages played the bass in God’s great orchestra. 

If Dick’s mother had been living, he might not have 
been allowed so much freedom: but his father had 
spent some years upon the ocean, in the merchant ser- 
vice, and, consequently, did not stand as much ia awe 
of the water as he might otherwise have done. To tell 
the truth, I think he was rather pleased to see his boy 
inherit his tastes. 

When Mrs. Eldredge (a sister of Capt. Sherman, 
who occasionally paid him a visit,) would say, “Dick 
will certainly be drowned some day!” the captain would 
only laugh, and answer, 

“Never fear for Dick, he’s a ‘chip of the old block.’ 
He can tell a sou’ wind from a nor’wester.” 

Mrs. Eldredge, with her little daughter Bessie, was 
now spending the summer with her brother, and by 
dint of pretty vigorous teasing, Bessie had obtained per- 
mission to join the party to the island, under Dieck’s pro- 
tection. “Be sure to come home inthe early boat,” were 
the mother’s parting words. ,“Dick, I depend upon you 
to take care of her. She’s the only oneT have left, you 
know,” and her voice trembled as she thonght of dear 
ones who had been “given” and “taken away.” 

“We'll come in the early boat sure /” Dick answered, 
as he and Bessie started for the dock where they were 
to meet their friends, at a pace which the weight of 
lunch baskets, crowded as theirs were with nice things, 
could not retard. 

“Tell me about where we are going!” eaid Bessie, to 
whom such excursions were more of a novelty than to 
her cousin. 

“We're going to the island, and we’re going in the 
Waterwitch. That’s the steamboat that runs from here 
to the Falls. It makes four trips a day, and always 
stops at the islanc. We have picnics there every sum- 
mer, and always have splendid times. There’s the boat 
now, just coming up to the dock; and there’s our 
crowd!” (pardon the slang! If I am a faithful chroni- 
cler of boys’ affairs, it will crop out occasionally,) 
“Don’t you see them waving their handkerchiefs to us ?” 

A moment more, and they were swallowed up in the 
buzzing throng, all talking and laughing at once—every- 
body saying what a beautiful day it was, and how glad 
they were that everybody else was going—the girls 
keeping their baskets mysteriously covered—the boys 
peeping into them and pretending to snatch at the good- 
ies which they contained—which made the girls scream 
—which made the boys laugh—which made a general 
hubbub, in the midst of which the elders of the party 
marshalled them on board the Waterwitch, and they 
were off. 

What a ride that was down the river! The sun was 
as bright as if it had received an extra burnishing for 
the occasion, and the water shone and glittered, and 
danced and sparkled in the highest glee. When they 
started, the river was dotted with tiny row-boats, spiteful, 
snorting tugs, and graceful, white-winged sail-boats, 
but these grew rarer as they advanced, and, after pass- 
ing a long, slender club-boat, whose rowers raised their 
oars with clock-like precision, in salute to the Water- 
witch, they had the river to themselves. The beautiful 
silver river! Silver every where but close to the steam- 
er’s sides, where it was a pure, translucent emerald, till 
the paddle-wheels caught it and dashed it off in snowy 
foam-wreaths that marked their track, far, far behind. 
But the river was dazzling in its beauty, and it was re- 
freshing after a time, to turn to the cool, green shores, 
and watch fields and groves glide past, in lovely alter- 
nation, till by-and-by, as it seemed, the island came 
floating toward them, “like a fairy-dream,” Bessie said. 

Every reader has enjoyed a picnic, and can imagine 
how the party scattered as soon as they had landed ; how 
some of the boys had brought their fishing-rods and 
commenced angling at once, for bass and perch; how 
others put up swings and swung the little girls, while 


| the older ones went roaming off in searci: of wild flow- 


ers, and loaded themselves with sweet-briar roses and 
elderberry blossoms. In the wood into which these 


last had been lured by finding here and there a waxen 


mandrake blossom, hiding under its dark green leaves, 
a little garter snake wriggled across their path, and sent 
them all shrieking back, in wild dismay. Then, of course, 





| 


, 


Pr . | 
the boys made fun of them, and screamed, in affected 


terror, at every crooked twig lying upon the ground 
till Bessie Eldridge cried, 

“Dick Sherman, you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self! 1f you don’t stop, ’ll”—and finished her threat 
by a rush at him, which he dodged, and then, of course, 
the other girls joined to help Bessie catch her torment- 


| 


romps ensued, during which the quiet ones slipped | 


away, to assist the elders in “setting ie table.” 
The feast looked tempting enough for Titania herself, 


upon atin horn brought the merty company together, 


A snowy cloth had been spread upon the grass, upon | 
knew his mother never would, and admitted to himself, which the dainties were arranged with rare taste. There | 
were loaves of frosted cake, garlanded with pond lilies; i 
there were glass dishes, heaped with red, luscious 
strawberries, and wreathed With creamy sprays of el- 
derberry ; there were pyramids of oranges, with whose 
ruddy gold, green, feathery ferns contrasted well. . 
Scarcely less attractive to the eyes of the hungry party 
were the plates of ham, and tongue, and cold chicken, 


and rolls and biscuit, light as snow-flakes. 


| by assurances that there was “‘no danger whatever, only 








I can’t go through with the bill of fare, but they did, to profit by this circumstance. He ke 
‘and most-appreciatively, as witnessed the cloth, swept however, and presently ventured to 
of all save its garnishings, when they arose. Fathers «fad you not better port a little, 
and mothers seemed indolently inclined, after the re- are ‘nearing the shoals again.” 
past—not s0 the sons and daughters. Every moment) “J know my own business, young man,” retorted the 
of so splendid an opportunity for a frolic must be im-| colonel, gruffly. But events proved that he did no 
proved ; 80, with one accord all miss-ish and man-ish }now it. The bump was repeated; they were aground 
aire were laid aside, and they played “tag,” “fox and again. Dick set his teeth tightly together, as he thought 
geese,” “Copenhagen,” and all the other old fashioned | of Bessie’s mother, but smiled when he found the little 
games they could think of. | girl anxiously watching him. She must not know how 

They were in the height of “redeeming forfeits,” when | he feit. 

Dr. Gray (“‘officer of the day,” ashe called himself,) ap-| «Rather tedious, isn’t it, Bess? I hope you won't 
peared in their midst, and informed them that they | take cold.” 

would have “barely time to collect their traps and reach | Unlucky word! The colonel caught it, and it sug. 
the-landing in season for the boat.” gested to him the necessity of “something strong” to 

There was a general cry of, ‘‘O, dear! must we go 80 counteract the dampness. His wife, this time, whis. 
soon ?” | pered a faint, ‘Don’t take any thing more, colonel,” but 

“Even so,” was the doctor’s cool reply, and the party | without effect. The punch bowl was again filled ang 
were soon assembled upon a little knoll overlooking the emptied. 
landing, watching for the Waterwitch. The lights of the Waterwitch, now on her way down 

“There it comes !” some one exclaimed; buton nearer the river for her last trip, showed how far from the right 
approach it proved to be a little steam-yacht, with @ channel they had turned their course. Again they 
very lively company of ladies and gentlemen on board. | were obliged to let off steam, reverse the engine, and 

“Looking for the boat?” shouted Col. Wells, one of finally, jump out upon the sand bank and push with all 
the new comers, a stout gentleman, with a red face and the strength they could muster, before the little yacht 
husky voice. “You are doomed to disappointment, if (which was but little larger than a good sized row-boat,) 
you are, “‘Diiere’s such a crowd aboard from the Falls could be set free. By the time this was accomplished 
thatthe captain won’t stop at the island this trip.” | Dick had resolved to tell Col. Wells how well he knew 


pt his eyes open, 


sit? I think we 
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I cannot say that this ement caused much 
disappointment among our young friends. The pros- 





the river, and ask to be allowed to take the helm. 
His request, though couched in the most respectful 


pect of a prolonged stay anda moonlight ride home terms, and seconded by more than one who saw the 


was not a very dismal one. 

Dick Sherman’s first thought was, ‘““How delightful!” 
his.second, “How frightened poor Aunt Eldredge will 
bet” : 

He turned to look for Bessie. She was coming toward 
him, with a comical mixture of expression upon hér 
face. She didn’t want to go home, but she didn’t want 
her mother to suffér any uneasiness on her account. 

*There goes the Waterwitch, now!” cried one of the 
boys, and, sure enough, it passed deliberately up the | 
middle of the river, without rounding to at the dock, as | 
usual. 

“T’ve room@fierwo or three more in my ‘Great East- | 
ern’” shouted Ool. Wells, again. “If any of you would | 
like to go up to the city, I should be happy to take you.” | 

Dick and Bessie looked at eachother inquiringly. It} 
took Dick but an instant, however, to decide. Taking 
his little cousin’s hand, he walked up to Dr, Gray, and 
said : 

“I think Bessie and I had better go, for her mother 
was very timid about letting her come, and I know she | 
will be frightened if we are not at home when she looks 
for us.” 

“Quite right. Go by all means,” answered the doctor. | 

There were @ good many regretful “Ahs!” and 
“Pshaws!” from the boys and girls, to which Dick re- 
sponded by singing: 








“What cannot be cured, love, 
It must be endured; love, 
So fare you well, for I'm going away.” 

In a few moments they were aboard the yacht, wav- 
ing a good-by to those they left behind, and watching 
the green island glide out of sight. The conduct of his 
fellow passengers soon attracted Dick’s attention. Col. 
Wells (who steered the tiny craft) was not the only 
gentleman with a red face and husky voice, and even 
among the ladies were one or two who looked some- 
what flushed and excited. While he was making these 
observations, one of the gentlemen exclaimed : 

“That was capital champagne, colonel! Is itall gone ?” 

You'll find more in the starboard locker,” answered 
the colonel. “Let’s have some! And Tim,” (to the boy 
who tended the little engine,) “get up all the steam you 
can, and we’ll pass the clumsy old Waterwitch !” 

Dick declined the wine that was offered him, with a 
simple, “No, thank you.” = 

As the mirth of the party grew more boisterous under 
its influence, Bessie began to look frightened, though 
she said nothing. 

The yacht soon flew by the Waterwitch with exult- 
ing cheers. 

“We ought to have another bumper on that,” cried 
one. 

“Punch wouldn’t be bad,” said another. “Colonel, 
you’re a splerdid hand at punch; if you’ll go into the 
business, I'll relieve you at the helm.” 

Bessie crept closer to Dick, and slipped her hand in- 
to his. Dick looked unusually sober. He was won- 
dering if the men so thoughtlessly unfitting themselves 
for the management of their little boat realized the re- 
sponsibility of their position. It seemed to him that 
they must have forgotten the current—the shoals—the 
rock ledges. The sky was clouding over, too. O, if 
Bessie were only safe at home with her mother!” 

The ladies looked as if they wanted to veto the punch, 
but none of them had courage enough to remonstrate, 
so it was made, and circulated freely. Dick’s quiet re- 
fusal was not allowed to pass unchallenged this time. 
Col. Wells, who was now undeniably intoxicated, was 
quite disposed to quarrel with any one who declined 
drinking with him. To tell the truth, however, none of 
the gentlemen gave him this provocation. One was al- 
most as badly off as another. Dick's fingers itched to 
get hold of the tiller ropes, when he saw what an un- 
steady hand held them, 

The clouds thickened so that the twilight gathered 
fast, and ere long the drops began to patter down. 
While the awning was being raised there came a sud- 
den bump that sent every one over against his next 
neighbor, and they were aground upon the shoals, 

The ladies were alarmed, of course, but were pacified 


a few moments’ delay.” The few moments grew and 
multiplied. The Waterwitch passed them again, but 
could not stop to give them any assistance. The little 
engine puffed and chafed, and so did the colonel and 
his friends, but it was more than an hour before they 
were afloat again. , 

By this time they were a wet, uncomfortable set. 
The flimsy awning, only made for sunshine, was a poor 
shelter from the rain, which now poured down in, tor- 
rents. It had grown quite dark. A light occasionally 


glimmeved from the shore, which might have served as 
a guide to any one well acquainted with the. river, but, 





the minds of all, save Dick, were in too confuséd a state 


colonel’s evident unfitness for his responsible position, 
was refused, most indignantly, by that gentleman, 
Dick knew that it would be useless to argue witha 
drunken man, so he said nothing more, but with Bessie’s 
hand clasped tightly in his, and an occasional reassur- 
ing word to her, sat anxiously watching all he could 
distinguish of the shore. 

It stopped raining, by-and-by, but was still very dark, 

How earnestly all capable of realizing their situation 
longed for the moon to break through the clouds. By 
the lights on the land Dick judged that they were now 
within four miles of the city, and coming frightfully 
near the sunken ledges which were more dangerous 
than the shoals. Again he spoke: 


“Col. Wells, I am sure it would be safer to stand fur- 


ther out into the stream. I know the river so well.” 

“Probably you know it better than a man four times 
your age,” growled the colonei. “If you say much 
more to me, young man, I am afraid I shall say or do 
something that wouldn’t be exactly proper before la- 
dies, or exactly agreeable to you. I advise youasa 
friend, to hold your tongue.” 

The other men were in a half stupid state; the ladies 
thoroughly anxious, uncomfortable, and weary. The 
clouds began to part, and occasionally a gleam of moon- 
light straggled through the rifts. One such gleam 
showed a white, foamy streak upon the water just ahead. 
None but Dick knew what it meant, but, quick as 
thought, he sprang forward, seized the tiller rope, and 
pulled with all his might. It was too late. In another 
instant they were uponthe rocks. None were too much 
stupefied to realize their danger then, and wild were the 
shrieks, the groans, the prayers, that went up from the 
lately reckless party. Dick threw his arms around his 
little cousin. She shook from head to foot, but uttered 
no cry. 

“Bessie, darling,” he said, “God can save us, even 
now, if He will.” 

A red light appeared in the distance on the river—the 
Waterwitch returning with her lighter load. As she 
came nearer, they shouted in voices to which despair 
gave strength. They listened—no answer came, but in 
its stead, the sound of singing. O, it was cruel that, in 
their hour of peril, their cries for help were drowned in 
the noise which their own friends were making in very 
gayety of heart. Again they shouted. Again. “Help, 
help!” but the just distinguished chorus, 

“Trancadillo—dillo—dillo—dillo,” mocked their cries. 

As the red light passed out of sizht, the moonbeams 
conquered in their.struggle with the clouds, and broke 
forthtriumphantly. Until light comes to us in some sach 
hour of suspense and agony, we never realize the force 
of the words, “And God saw the light that it was good.” 

It showed our wretched party that they were fast up- 
on the rocks, beyond all hope of extricating themselves: 
that, though no holes had been staved in the boat, 
seams had been opened, through which the water was 
creeping in slowly, but surely; and that they were 
within a quarter of a mile of land, with-no house in 
sight but one little hut further up the beach. 

“That’s old Pete’s hut,’’ exclaimed Dick. “He's @ 
fisherman, and keeps a boat.” He pulled off his coat, 
as he spoke, and continued, rapidly, “I can swim to 
shore, ruh up there and get the boat, and come back in 
time to save you, if you can keep the yacht bailed out.” 

“But the current!” exclaimed two or three at once. 

“I can master it alone. If there was no current, ! 
could take Bessie with me.” He looked at her. It was 
hard to leave her—poor, pale little trembler, but it was 
the only hope. 

“Are you willing ?” he asked. She conld not speak, 
but she nodded, and put up her white lips ior a kiss. 
In another moment he was breasting the current, and 
fighting it right manfully. Fight it as he might, how- 
ever, it carried him further down than he had expected, 
and he reached the shore so exhausted that he could 
scarcely drag himself up the beach. But he could not 
yield to exhaustion with so many lives at stake. The 
thought of Bessie winged his feet. He flew to the hut, 
roused old Pete from his slumbers, and it was not long 
ere the anxious watchers in the yacht, with the water 
creeping up over their feet, spite of all their bailing, 
saw the old man and the boy in the'fishernian’s bost, 
rowing toward them with long, steady strokes, 

The danger was over. 

In due time:all were safely landed on the beach, and 
you can imagine how they crowded around Dick, thet; 
how the ladies called down biessings upon him, and the 
gentlemen grasped his hand, as they have a way of de 
ing when they mean more than they can say. Bye 
the colonel, half-sobered by his recent peril, § 
hands with him till his arm ached, and at last 
to say, in a voice husky this time from emoti»m 

“You are a noble fellow, and I am ashamed of mY 
self.” 
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As for Bessie, the poor child threw herself into her 
cousin’s arms and relieved her bursting little heart by 
“g good cry,” & luxury in which most of the ladies in- 
dulged, while old Pete was gone in search of some con- 
yeyance in which to take them over the three or four 


miles which still lay between them and the city. 
In the meantime, how fared it with those at home? 


Mrs. Eldredge had passed an uneasy day, regretting 
that she had allowed a headache to prevent her accom- 
panying the party to the island. The hour for the artiv- 
al of the early boat came at last, and when it passed, 

and Dick and Bessie did not make their appearance, 
Capt. Sherman presently 
came in, however, and relieved her anxiety by explain- 
ing that the boat had not stopped at the island. The 
pour for the next arrival of the Waterwitch was tedious- 
ly slow in coming, but it came in the course of time— 
came and passed—and Capt. Sherman, pitying his sis- 
ter’s apprehensions, put on his hat, saying, ‘Perhaps 
the children have stopped somewhere on the way up to 
I'll step over to Dr. Gray’s, and see what 


her uneasiness increased. 


the house. 
account he gives of the truants.” 


He returned from Dr. Gray’s with a face so white 
and lips so compressed that Mrs. Eldredge sprang to 


him, exclaiming : 
“Tell me the worst at once!” 


He told her (all that he had learned) that Dr. Gray 
had supposed Dick and Bessie safe at home, for they 
had started long before the rest of their party in Col. 


Wells’ little steam-yachkt. 
There was little said, after that. 


the least sound of approaching footsteps. 


there; then to the dock again. 
the suspense became intolerable. 


bling up to the door, and out sprang Dick and Bessie. 


lam not foolish enough to attempt describing the re- 
but I must tell you how cav- 
dierly Dick accounted for the long delay, when they 
had reached a point where it was possible to ask and 


ception they met with; 


mswer questions. 


“0, we ran aground twice, and had a tedious time 
getting afloat, and then were caught on the rock ledge, 
ad had to go ashore four miles from the city and wait 
tilold Pete, the fisherman, hunted up the stylish con- 


wyance that brought us home!” 


Bessie, however, went more fully into the particulars, 
md more than one of the yacht party came to Capt. 
sherman, next day, to congratulate him upon his son’s 


courage and manliness. Sue B. 
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THE SPARROW’S MANTELPIECE. 


One day a little sparrow came 
And lit upon the porch, 

And timidily he seemed to say, 
“Lady, do 1 encreach?” 


i threw him crumbs in answer— 
He ate and flew away: 

And now returns expecting 
His portion every day. 


At first alone he'd flutter in, 
And in his little bill 

Would always carry some away 
‘To a tree upon the hill; 


But one bright evening I chanced 
To look upon the floer, 

And found my little guests increased 
From one home pet—to four! 


And there each little nestling, 
Not for a moment still, 

Was fluttering, chirping, crying, 
And opening wide its bill; 


While the parent bird, so happy, 
Would chirp a quiet note, 

And quickly drop a tiny crumb 
in every yellow throat. 


The little children, whispering low, 
Stepped softly on the tloor, 
For tear they might alarm them—so 
they'd visit us no more. 


, Their father kindly placed a shelf 
Upon a column high, 
To which the family daily 
Might unmolested fly. 


When little Annie (two years old) 
Saw their visits now increase, 

She said they came to eat upon 
The “Birdie’s mantelpiece.” 


At first they were content to eat 
Whatever might be there; 

But soon, like you. they learned to be 
More dainty in their fare :— 


Would turn away from crumbs, if hard— 
nd much ado would make— 
They'd rather have some muffin soft, 
Or nice yarni butter-cake. 


And then the little folks would run, 
Not for a moment cease, 

Until they saw the cakes upon 
The “Birdie’s mantelpiece.” 


And mother then must “Birdies” call; 
‘They knew full well the sound, 

And at her voice would from the trees 
Come fluttering, chirping down. 


O, better, better far was this, 
Than scaring them away, 

And so the little er thought 
Ww ho fed them every day. 


And now, though autumn days have come, 
When birds their visits cease— 

They'll not forget the lessons. taught 
By “Birdie’s mantelpiece.’ 


eS 


COLD DRINKS IN HOT WEATHER. 


A writer who recently applied toa physician for an 


It had stopped rain- 
ing, and Mrs. Eldredge seated herself upon the piazza, 
her head bowed upon her knees, but raised, eagerly, at 
Capt. Sher- 
man’s anxiety took the restless form. He walked down 
to the dock to see if the yacht had arrived; to Col. 
Wells’ house, in the vain hope of obtaining information 
As the hours wore on 
At last, when it 
gemed to both brother and sister that anxiety must 
son become insanity, a great lumber-wagon came rum- 


ficially. In the West Indies this root is considered one 
of the best = reventives for the sammer complaints of 
the tropics when itis properly used and is not abused.” 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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MARY’S PETS. 


It was a bitter evening towards the end of January, 
when Farmer Wilson drew his arm-chair close to the 
clean-swept, blazing hearth, and seated his little daugh- 
ter Mary on his knee, while his wife busied herself in 
preparing supper. 

Farmer and Mrs. Wilson were an honest, industrious 
couple, residing on a well-stocked farm in one of the 
midland counties of England. They had but two chil- 
dren: their son Edward, a fine active lad of fifteen, was 
already useful to his father in the management of their 
land. Better than all, he, had a warm, affectionate 
heart, was obedient to his parents, -_ fondly attached 
to his little, gentle, blue-eyed sister Mary, who was the 
pet and plaything of the family. 

On the evening I have mentioned, they were all chat- 
ting happily together, the feeling of warmth and snug 
comfort being rather increased than diminished by the 
wild howling of the wind out of doors and the pelting 
of sleet against the windows. Suddenly a low crying 
was heard outside, repeated at intervals. 

“Hush!” said Edward; “what is that ?” , 

“7 Tis some i r animal perishing in the cold,” replied 
hist father. ring itin, my boy, and we will ‘see. 

‘Edward lighted a lantern, and closing the door after 
him, went out. Having searched in vain for some time, 
he heard the sound repeated near his foot; and stoop- 
ing, he picked up a miserable little kitten, covered with 
mud. e brought it into the house, saving, 

“Look, father; this was_the animal you heard. I 
suppose ‘it must jhave strayed from a distance, for it 
seems half dead. 

“Give it me, brother : poor little thing!” said Mary; 
and, regardless of the soiled far of the poor kitten, she 
carried it hastily towards the fire. 

“Gently, Mary,” said her mother; “let me wash it 
in warm water, and then you shall get it some milk.” 

Mary ran for a saucer, while Mrs. Wilson washed and 
dried the little animal. They then saw that it was a 
beautiful tortoiseshell kitten, about three months old. 
To Mary’s great delight, it lapped the warm milk most 
eagerly, and soon seemed quite at home on the hearth. 

“Mother,” cried the little girl, “may I keep it, and 
have it for my own cat ?” 

“Thou mayst indeed, my lass,” replied her father, 
“unless some one should come to claim the little thing 
—which, as itis so handsome a tortoise, may happen, 
belike. But if not, we will keep it: it would be asin 
to turn it out.” 

Betore Mary went to bed that night, she established 
her cat, which she called Lily, in an open basket, lined 
with soft hay, at the side of thé fireplace. 

The first thing she did in the morning was to visit 
the little stranger and feed her with warm milk. In- 
deed at first little Mary felt inclined to spend the whole 
day in playing with her cat; but her mother reminded 
her that her book and her work shoukd not be neglected. 
So Mary, like a good child, went after breakfast and 
accomplished her lessons, and afterwards assisted her 
mother in various household duties, before she indulged 
herself in a game of play with Miss Lily. 

Some weeks passed, and noone having come to claim 
the kitten, her little mistress began to regard her as en- 
tirely her own, and loved her better every day. 

Onc bitterly cold morning, as Mary was warming her 
frozen hands by the fire, preparatory to hemming a 
handkerchief for her brother, he came in, holding some- 
thing carefully under his jacket. 

“Look, Mary,” he said, “see what I found just now 
in the turnip-tield. ¥ 

He took his hand from under his jacket, and displayed 
a thrush, apparently frozen to death. Its little claws 
were stiff, and its eyes closed ; but its heart still throbbed, 
and by not bringing it near the fire, but gently chafing 
it with his hands, Edward soon succeeded in restoring 
it to life. He and Mary then fed it; and great was their 
joy to see the poor little oa hopping about the floor. 

“It would be a pity,” he said, “to keep it in a cage; 
but it can sleep in a corner of the hencoopy and I dare- 
say it will soon get as tame and saucy as Miss Lily her- 
self.” A sudden thought struck him,, ‘*What shall we 
do, Mary,” he said, “if your cat should take it into her 
head to eat the poor bird ?” 

“Ah, brother, I’m sure she wouldn’t be so wicked; 
see how gentle she is, and she al ways has plenty to eat. 
~~ Bobby! Tl call you Bobby—shall I, little 
bird ?” 

“For all that,” said Edward, “if she were alittle old- 
er I would not trust her.” 

By constant watching and admonition, they did in- 
deed sacceed in establishing a perfectly good under- 
standing between the two favorites. 

Two years passed on. Lily had grown to be a bean- 
tiful cat—deep orange shaded into fawn mingled with 
velvet-black and pure white on her glossy coat; her 
whiskers would put to shame those of any German 
count; and her sharp, polished claws were always 
most carefully drawn in and covered with their furry 
sheath befure she ventured to bestow a playful pat on 
Master Bob. His appearance was also greatly improved ; 
surely never thrush had a more beautifully speckled 
breast, or warbled 4 more melodious song, at least in 
the opinion of his young mistress. He was never con- 
fined in a cage, but spent his time in hopping about the 
house and yard, and playing with his friend Lil It 
was quite curious to see them together; the timi ity of 
the bird and the ferocity of the cat being completely 
overcome. They would eat off the same plate, and 
Bobby’ s favorite resting-place during the day was on 





xurious comfort. At night he na reposed in 
a corner of her warm basket, while she would parr, and 
seem quite pleased to have ler little friend so near. 
One fine morning in Jaly Mrs. Wilson and the maid 
went out to milk the cows, leaving no one in the house 
but Mary, who was busil employed i in finishing a shirt 
for her brother. Miss had gone off on her own 
devices, so the little girl's sole: companion was Master 
Bobby, who was as busy as his a picking up 


‘pinion on the subject as to what to drink during the | ome crumbs which she had scattered for him on the 


Warm season, says : 


wrighneets ” said the doctor, “I consider the v 


best 
most easily proeured and least expensive for all 


oor. 

“You must give me a song, little birdie,” said Mary, 
“as soon as you have finished your breakfast ; and then 
you slimll,perch on my shoulder, and we will go out to 








bervons toemploy. By its prover 8 use they may have | the hay-field to see what Edward is d 


ater in abundance, and at 


_ this hot weather. 


ted the physician, “to buy-a few ounces.of 


nue ‘e2SPoonful. in. the col 
honed no harm, Extract of ginger may also be em- | dislod 


by those who prefer the icle 
mente of the extract snoatt be 4 ¢ 
her or cooler, and when 


most, if the same time avoid 
those Rot all, the ill effects produced by the cooling: 
th Minations a great many people pour down their round face,” but with raised back, thi 
ell your Lome contin- | fiercely gleaming Pv hae 
gin dered seized him in her’ th, an 
halt ger, and ve | time they are thirsty let them mix cr 4A ay 
nfa cold water they desire to, the pa horror, 
If a spoonfal of sugar or molasses is added, it | | ning th to oe fee a long stick with which to 


a finid form. |-another cat, a stranger py large, 
neat the ice | ran.about.the house s r inelling the td 
le brink let them pour in.a most 


Whilé she was ing, Yan into the house, not 
with her usual gliding motion and vollolesere “fair 


hae Artem 


high deme t 
of ‘was run- 


gorher, when. ce of 


which 


ous took the 


sweep- 
poonfal of the extract in their tumbler before fill- | ing-brush, and soon succeeded in turning out the in- 


it with water. 
the powdered 


For my. use,” said the doctor, “I truder and shutting the <loor. 
article, because it acts more bene-) raise lier éyes to look at.her now 


dare to| 
cat, -whose jaws | 


pa ’s back, as she lay before the fire, stretched in | 


ckened tail, oat 








she expected to 
less bird. What was then her delighted astonishment 
to see Lily come cautiously down from her elevated po- 
sition, and opening her mouth, lay Bobby on the floor. 


Mary ran to take him up, and perceived that, al- 
though tened, and his feathers a little ruffled, | 
he was pe! ly uninjured. Then she knew the truth. 


The sagacious cat, seeing the approach of her strange 
—— 7 knowi' —_ well that she would have no mercy | 
on Bob, had rushed in just in time to save him. She) 
had caught him by the wings, and held them over his 
back in such a way as not to hart him; and now she | 
purred and waved her tail, and seemed q uite ready to | 
receive the joyous thanks and caresses of her mistress. 
What a wonderful tale had Mary to tell her friends that | 
day when they came in. And we can almost agree in 
its rapturous conclusion. ‘Indeed, father, I’m quite | 
sure there never was such a cat in the whole world as 
Lily, nor such a bird a Bobby. 

I wish my young readers could have seen the saucer 
of rich, sweet cream with which Miss Pussy was re- 
galed that evening; I am certain they would have 
thought she deserved it weil. 


| 








A NEW CARPET.—Crossley’s improved Electrotype, quite as 
beautiful and durable as the real frame Brussels, for half the 
price. 150 pieces just received by the Nkw ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
75 Hanover Str2et. The extremely high cost of these goods of 
late has prevented their sale to agreat extent. Weare pleased 
to present our customers with a selection from this invoice (which 
comprises the best and latest patterns) at such low prices, 





A NEW CARPET. Crossley’s improved Electrotype, possess- 
ing the appearance and beauty of real Brussels, and quite as dur- 
able, for half the price, now opening by the New ENGLAND Cak- 
PET Co., 75 Hanover Street Boston. 





FINE CARPETS.— Get the modern styles. 300 pieces of Cross- 
ley's Tapestry Brussels, just received per steamers ‘Concordia” 
and “Delaware.” These goods comprise the latest and choicest 
patterns for the coming season, and will be sold to our custortiers 
at importer's prices. New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 





FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a manufacturer, 
comprising over 1000 rolls of various widths, and elegant new 
designs, just purchased and this day received. This invoice of 
Oil Cloths having been purchased for very much under the pres- 
ent ruling prices, will be sold correspondingly low by the New 
ENGLAND Cakpst Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston, 





OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—In wide sheets and narrow width— 
in the beautiful enameled finish, the most desirable and elegant 
goods made, for sale at manufacturer's prices by the New ENG- 
LAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. One price ane 


covered with the blood of her hap- , 


January last, my expressing to yo 








cash system strictly adkered to. 





CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETING at 25 cents 
per square yard; also an invoice of superior quality, in checks 
and fancy styles, for sale at low prices by the New ENGLAND 
Cakvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston, 





CARPETS—Don'r Pay THE HicH Prices, 

An invoice of English Tapestries 175 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of All Woel Ingrains for 125 cts. per yard. 
An invoice of Floor Oil Cloths for 62} cts. per yard. 
An invoice of Canton Mattings for 25 cts. per yard. 

And our entire stock, which is complete in all its branches, is 
now being sold at reduced prices. New ENGLAND Carpst Co., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 

CROSSLEY'S MOSAIC BRUSSELS CARPETINGS.—A small 
invoice of these elegait Carpets for sale at $1.25 per yard, by the 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





CANTON MATTINGS OR STRAW CARPETINGS Cheap. 
An invoice subject to slight damage by water, purchased at Hag- 
gerty’s last sale; and for sale by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
75 Hanover Street, Boston. 34—3t 





THE JUBILATE, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON.... JUST PUBLISHED, 


Is the best book for Choirs, Schools, Societies, Conventions, Prac- 
tice, Social Singing, Families and all Singers, Suited to all De- 
nominations, Occasions and Capacities, in its Exercises, Glees, 
Part Songs, &c., its Anthems and Sentences, its Chants and Se- 
lections, and its ‘Great Variety of Hymn ‘Lanes, Price $1,38. Sent 
post-paid, OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
3o—tf 277 Washington Street. 





SEA-SIDE BOARDING SCHOOL, 


For Misses, MATTAPOISELT, MASS. Delightful Ocean view, 
pure air and sea bathing, in connection with a happy home, mo- 
therly sore and physical training. Mrs. H. B. PRATT, 





DR. BIOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp inthe Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to cukE or no pay. Is purer 
ly vegetable, without # particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its eaerts, 
warms and gesnaibene the system, acts ‘like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in podicioe. 
Please send for circular. bs / it. nation on ny by ahi 4 
SUTTON, Providence, R. DEMAS & Co., of N 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of | Hosten, General. A | Agents. 





“Wisdom is better than Riches,” 

And it is the part of wisdom to be prepared for all the exigen- 
cies that arise. Doctor Seth Arnoid’s Baisam is the best medi- 
cine now before the public for the cure of all Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea and Cholera. It has a large salein New 
England, and is very generally used there, to the exclusion of 
other articles with which it has come into competition. It is safe 
and warranted to cure. Such men as Rr. Rev. Bishop Souru- 
os and Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y., recommend it. 

we 





AYER’S OATHARTIC PILLS _ 


Are the most perféct purgative which we are able to prodnoe, or 
which we think has ever yet been made by any body. Their ef- 
fects have abundantly shown to the community hdw much they 
excel the Pye A cabdicines in use. They are safe an@ pleasant 
to take, but to cuge. Their penetrating p: i$, Stimu- 
late the vita Ae i of the body, remove the obstructions of its 

organs, purify the blood, and — disease. bf purge out the 
foul humors which breed laggish 
or disordered ns into their “natural action, “and impart a heal- 
oS Sue with strength to the whole system. Not only do they cure 
every-day complaints of every body, but also formidable and 
dangerous diseases. While they roduce powerful effects, they 
the safest and best 





at the same time, in dimin doses, 
phyate that can be employed for. children. Being sugar-coated, 
they are pleasant to take; and, being purely vegetable, are free 
from any risk of harm. Cures have been made which surpass be- 
ties were od not ay Sr — of such exalted position 
haracter, as to forbid th of w th. Many em- 
inew piemaehy and physicians bi have lent their names te certifi} 


to the public the reliability of our Esecties, while others have g 


sent us the assurance of their conviction that oir Preparations 
contribute immensely 40 the relief of our afflicted. suffering fellow- 


The Agent below named is pleased to firnish gratis our Amer- 
ican Almanac, containing directions for Leg use and certificates of 
owing complaints 


their cures, of the toliow! 

Costiveness, Bilious ae ‘theun ates sea Loge 
burn, Headache arising 

Morbid pve or By of thet is nd Pain in ariing thereto wince 
pave Ma require + saath 


foogened uthina ng the 

system, “ae snot be ‘nuppesed 

pag Reectt & hah as eat. Blin ndness, Neuralgia 

and Nervous Irritability iver and Kidneys, 

Gont, and other indeed renee seman arising from a low state of the 
“De or eye 7a bts i “ : 

ort utoff by ers with other preparations 

Rates ore; eg Demand Arék’s and take no 

others. "The" e — nad the best aid there is fur them, and they 


ed by Dr.J..C, ArgR & Co., Lowell,Mass.,and sold b 
all Prepared: bs baa *32—2meow “ 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. , 


The following letter from Mr. Woopwarp, of St. Louis, a gen- 
tleman of high respectability, who during the prevalence of th 
Cholera in that ay watched the result of the application of the 
Pain Killer for this disease, and his testimony can be relied upon 
with the utmost Seite 

Dear Str: You recollect when J] saw you in New London in 
u my most sanguine expecta- 
tions that DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER would have a tremendous sale 
in the West this season, and my anticipations have been more 

m realized, and the of is who have used it 
| has been that ‘they would not be willing to go to bed at night with- 
out a in the house. 

e appearance of the Cholera in this city, such was the con- 

fidence in the Pain Killer as a remedy, that many who purchased 
it remarked to me that they had no ears or dread of the Cholera 
as long as they had the Pain Killer by them, and hundreds took it 
Po 2 a preventive, for no persons can have a derangement ot 
the bowels or diarrhea if they use this medicine. This was the 





| security and confidence of hundreds acquainted with it, and when 


their friends were attacked with the cholera they would adminis- 
ter the Sine ona in En oe quantities  interpally. and also externall 

them with it, andin every case when it 
has cor ~~ in any of the first stages of this disease, it has 
proved successful. 

I consider it an infallible rem 
dividual in any family, who used t 
but what speedily recovered. 

‘The clerk intormed me that he administered it to persons when 
cold and in the cramps, and it gave immediate relief, but still it 
should be given quickly, for when the discharge of ‘rice water" 
has begun, the hope of life has fled, Should this disease make its 
appearance among you, as in all probability it will. be not alarm- 
ed; you and all others there have the remedy, and I am confident 
if the Pain Killer is usea, not a death by Cholera will occur in 
your city. Respectfully yours, 


.» [have not heard of any in- 
the Pain Killer when attacked, 


A. P, WOODWARD. 

Those using the Pain Killer should strictly observe the follow- 
ing directions : 

At the commencement of the disease take a teaspoonful of Pain 
Killer in sugar and water, and then bathe treely across the stom- 
ach and bowels, and with the Pain Killer clear. 

Should the diarrhoea or cramps continue, repeat the dose every 
fifteen minutes. In this way the dreadful scourge may be check- 
ed, and the patient relieved in the course of a few hours. 

N. B.—Be sure and get the genuine. article; and it is recom- 
mended by those who have used the Pain Killer for the Cholera, 
that in extreme cases tte patient take twe (or more) teaspoontuls 
instead of one, 





Sold by all medicine’ dealers 25—3m 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in markef® Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


4i—ly VEW YORK. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 
WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes. 

“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8, A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 

REV. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City, 


“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beautiful 


color,” 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. t. 


“T will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to th 
original color." , 

REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“T have used them with great effect. I am neither bald not 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle, it is now soft as in youth.” 
REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICB 8TREET, 


New York. 
47-ly 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE e 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA. 
65,000 Bottles Sold Fy 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 
Price only 25 Cents. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate; Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists, 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
BOSTON. 


15—6m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Street. 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond, the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








For the Companion. 
THE MAN WHO WOULD NOT HELP OTH- 
E 


By Rev. John Todd, D. D. 

The old man lived near the great city where the river 
of wealth was flowing, out of which he dipped during a 
long life. Having no family to awaken and call out bis 
sympathies, he made it the great object of life, first, 
to love money, then to get it, and finally to retain it. 
Never exercising himself in doing for others, he not 
only lived for himself, but he had learned to look upon 
himself as embodied in money. It mattered not to him 
that men despised him, so long as they could not cheat 
him; that they called him “old hunks,” “old miser,” 
and the like, so long as he conld see his property roll- 
ing up, and nobody knowing how much he was worth. 
Taxes he would not pay, and so earnestly did he plead 
poverty that the assessor passed him by. But with 
gains, and accumulations, and years came the hard 
heart, the unfeeling spirit; and it really seemed that 
the man would not have parted with a dollar to save a 
world, 

But God has made laws which may not with impuni- 
ty be violated. One of these laws is, that the man who 
lives to himself alone, and not for others, shall be 
wretched. This old man, at length, under this law, be- 
came so selfish that he felt it a matter of joy that he 
needed to eat, to wear, or to buy so little, because in 
scattering his money he not only lost it, but it did others 
good! It seemed to grieve him that the poor old wo- 
man who sold him his bread and now and then a cod- 
fish, should be the gainer by every mouthful he ate. 

So it went on till he became so tired of helping the 
world that he determined no longer to do it; and what 
was Mr. Groof’s astonishment to have the old man en- 
ter his shop one morning and inquire the price of a pis- 
tol! 

“A pistol? All prices, sir, from ten dollars up to 
fifty.” 

“Ten dollars! Have you nothing cheaper than that ?” 

“Yes, here is an old-fashioned, huge horse pistol, 
which you may have for five dollars.” 

“And how much will it cost to load it ?” 

“Do you want a ball in it?” 

The old man thought a moment, to consider whether 
it would be necessary to have a ball in it, and then re- 
plied: 

“Yes, I s’pose I must have a ball.” 

“Well, that will cost about ten cents more, but as you 
feel poor, I'll throw that in.” 

“And load it for me?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what are you going to do with it? kill yourself, 
I hope, and then you will do the world some good. A 
multitude will feel glad of your act.” 

“Why, Mr. Groof, what do you mean ?” 

“I mean if you buy this pistol and shoot yourself 
dead you will benefit the man who dug out the ore, 
and the man who smelted the iron out of which this pis- 
tol was made; then the manufacturer of the pistol, the 
stock maker, the lock maker, the percussion-cap maker, 
the man who made the charcoal and dug the sulphur 
and the saltpetre out of the earth, and the man who 
made the powder, and the merchant who sold it to me. 
Then you must be buried; and the man who owned the 
timber, and the man who cut it, and the man who 
teamed it, and the man who sawed it, and the man who 
makes your coffin, and the man who made or sold its 
nails, and the man who made and sold its lining, (for I 
suppose you would want your coffin decent, even if 
your clothes while you live are not,) and the man who 
’ digs your grave, and the man who made the spade 
which digs it, and the man who drives the hearse, and 
I don’t know how many more, will be benefitted by 
your death. You cannot die without doing a little good 
to a great multitude of people. It is a great law of God, 
and that whether men will or not, they shall benefit 
others. In this respect, no man liveth to himself. O,I 
forgot the coroner and the jury who would have to sit 
over your death, and the whiskey-seller who would 
make a harvest from those who come to look at your 
body and see the very hole into which the ball en- 
tered!” 

“Well, Mr. Groof, I believe I won’t buy the pistol to- 
day, and set all these people to rejoicing.” 

“So ho! you did mean to kill yourself, did you ?” 

“Why, as to that, it may be so and it may not be so. 
But here, friend Groof, is the five dollars, not for the 
pistol, but for you to give to widow Tarn and her poor 
children. I believe I had better make people glad that 
I live, rather than that I am dead. Here, put it out of 
sight, or I shall be sorry I gave it. I’ve learned some- 
thing from you which will be of use to others, if not to 
me.” 


+o 


SAGACITY OF THE DOG. 


A gentleman of the name of McLaffin, residing in 
Rockingham county, New Hampshire, a few years ago 
possessed a dog that was very remarkable for his sa- 
gacity. He one ay told the dog to go and find a hand- 
kerchief which his child had lost in a distant field while 
picking berries. The dog started off with his usual 
alacrity, but'in the course of an hour ortwo he returned 
without the handkerchief, looking as crest-fallen as 
though he had been caught in a neighbor’s sheep-fold. 
The master cuffed his ears sharply, and told him to go 
and try again, and not come back until he found it. 
The dog started off again with apparent reluctance, 
while the master followed at a distance behind and un- 
perceived. The dog went towards a field where the 
child had picked some berries, and sat down on his 
haunches—held down his head—and appeared to be in 
a deep brown study. 

He sat in this attitude for perhaps half an hour, when 
he suddenly jumped up with a peculiar yell of exulta- 
tion, and started for one corner of the field. Here he 
stopped for & moment, and then commenced trotting 





around the field, going about three feet from the fence | 
for the first time, about six feet the “second, and thus 
continued to near the middle at each succeeding circle. 
He went around the field about twenty times, when he 
jumped up into the air with a lond yell of triumph, 
picked up the handkerchief, and started for home. 

The veracity of this narrative may be relied upon. 
We received it from Mr. F——, a Baptist clergyman of 
great respectability. Now, did the dog reason mathe- 
matically? Does this goto add proof that instinct is 
but another name for reason ?—Family Visitor. 








VARIETY. 





THE CRUTCH IN THE CORNER. 


The following poem from the Rochester Democrat is by John 
McIntosh, one of our rising poets: 
“Why. Billy, your room is as cold as the hut 
We had by the swamp and the river, 
Where we lost our Major, and Tim, you know, 
And sixty more with the fever.” 
**Well, Tom, old fellow, ‘tis hard enough, 
But the best at times knock under! 
There's nary a stick of wood in the house 
But that crutch in the corner yonder. 


“Sorry I ‘listed? Don't ask me that, Tom. 
If the flag was again in danger, 
I'd aim a gen with this aching stump 
At the foe, were he brother or stranger. 
But, I say, ought a wound from shot or shell, 
Or a pistol bullet, by thunder! 
Forever doom a poor fellow to want 
With that ar in the corner yonder! 


“That crutch, old comrade, ought ever to be 
A draft at sight on the nation 
For honor, respect, and a friendly hand; 
For clothing, and quarters, and rations. 
My wife? She begs at the Nugget House, 
here the big ones live in splendor, 
And brag o'er their wine of the fights that brought 
Such as that in the corner yonder. 
“And Charlie? He goes to some place up town— 
Some ticket-for-soup arrangement, 
All well enough for a hungry boy; 
But, Tom, its effect is estrangement. 
Id sooner have kicked the bucket twice o'er, 
By a shell or a round ten-pounder, 
Than live such a life as I'm doing now, 
With that ar in the corner yonder. 


“There's nary thing left fob to pawn or sell; 
And the winter has closed on labor; 

This medal is all that is left me now, 
With my pistols and trusty sabre; 

And them, by the sunlight above us, Tom, 
No power from my trust can sunder, 

Save the Power that releases me at last 
From that ar in the corner yonder. 


“I can raise this arm that's left to me 
To the blessed heavens above us, 
And swear by the throne of the Father, there, 
And the angels all, who love us, 
That the hand I lost and the hand I have 
ere never yet stained by plunder; 
And for love of the dear old flag I now 
Use that ar in the corner yonder. 


“Do I ask too much, when I say, we boys 
Who lost for the nation’s glory, 
Now that the danger is past and gone, 
In comfort should tell our story? 
How should we have fought when the mad shells screamed 
And shivered our ranks, I wonder, 
Had we known that our lot would have been to beg 
With that ar in the corner yonder! 


“There's little we hear of now-a-days 
But pardon and reconstruction, 
While the sojer who fought and bled for both 
Is left to his own destruction. 
*Twould be well, I think, in these nipping times, 
For these Congress fellows to condor, 
And think of us boys who use such things 
As that ar in the corner yonder.” 


APPEARANCES DECEITFUL. 


There must have been a vast amount of fun in the 
army, in spite of the sober work which it had to do. 
Among the many anecdotes respecting army life, we 
find this concerning Gen. Richardson : 

The General was sauntering alongtoward a fort which 
was in course of erection not far from headquarters, 
dressed in his usual uniform for fatigue—namely, citi- 
zen’s pants, undress coat, and an old straw-hat which 
had once been white, but was now two or three shades 
nearer the General’s own complexion. Along came a 
dashing city staff-officer, in white gloves, and trimmed 
off with gold lace to the very:extreme of military reg- 
ulations. He was in search of Gen. Richardson, but 
did not know him personally. Reining up his horse 
some little distance from the General, he shouted : 

**Hello, old fellow! can you tell me where Gen. Rich- 
ardson’s headquarters are ?” 

The General pointed out the tent to him, and the 
young officer went dashing along without saying, 
“Thank you.” The General then turned on his heel 
and went back to his tent, where he found the officer 
making a fuss because there was no orderly to hold his 
horse. Turning to Gen. R., as he came up, he said: 

*Won’t you hold my horse while I find Gen. Rich- 
ardson ?” 

“O, yes, certainly,” said he. 

After hitching the horse to a post near by, the Gen- 
eral walked into the tent, and confronting young pom- 
posity, he said, in his peculiar twang: 

“Well, Sir, what will you have ?” 

An anecdote of a somewhat similar character used 
to be told when I was a boy and lived on Long Island, 
of old Smith, one of the early settlers. Old Smith went 
up to New York some eighty or ninety years ago. 
Strolling along the then fashionable thoroughfare of 
Broad Street, he was attracted by a new jewelry store, 
and stopped to look in the window. The jeweller, see- 
ing such a shabby fellow staring in at his goods, walked 
to the door and kept a sharp eye on the stranger. 
Smith, having finished his survey, walked into the store 
and accosted the proprietor : 

“I say, Mister, what are them there buckles worth?” 
pointing to a pair of handsome gold knee-buckles dis- 
— in the window. 

he jeweller took a survey of him, and now concluded 
that he was some farm laborer, who had a desire to 
shine on Sundays, but was ignorant of the quality and 
value of the coveted article. He replied, “They are 
solid gold.” 

“I didn’t ax what they were; I axed the price,” re- 
plied Smith. 

“Do you think you have money enough to pay for 
them ?” said the | pay in a bantering tone. 

“If I haven’t, 1 guess 1 could soon borrer it,” replied 
Smith, somewhat “riled.” 

The jeweller laughed. “If you will stand outside and 
find some one who will lend you the money on your 
own security, I will give you the buckles,” " 

Smith assented and went out. In a few minutes he 
looked in and said, “Here comes a man’l] lend me the 
money !” 

The jeweller —- to the door and looked out. 
One of the city bankers was ap ing, who was well 
known to the jeweller, Curiosity to see the result ke 
him quiet. As soon as the banker came up Smith cool- 
ly addressed him: “I say, friend, can you lend me for- 
ty or fifty dollars if I want ’em ?” 

Tn an instant the banker’s wallet was out: “Yes, Mr. 
Smith, five hundred dollars, if you want them.” 

The jeweller was astonished, and still more so when 
the banker introduced “Mr. Smith, his cular 
friend, one of the richest men on Long Island!” 


A FRENcH writer, in descri! 
of the genuine Yankee, said: “ 
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away 
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on a desolate island, he’d get up the next morn- ! 
inhabitants.” | 


BURIAL CUSTOMS OF THE CAMANCHE IN- 
DIANS. 


‘When a Camanche warrior dies, he is buried on the 
summit of a high hill in a sitting posture, with his face 
to the east, and his buffalo robe and. all his scanty 
wardrobe with him. His best horses and all his war 
implements are killed and destroyed, and the remainder 
of -his animals have their manes and tails shaved close, 
and the women of the family crop their hair as a symbol 
of affection and mourning. After the death, the rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased assemble morning 
and evening outside the camp, where they cry and cut 
themselves with knives for half an hour or more; and 
this sometimes lasts a month. When any person dies 
the corpse is buried immediately. The death of a 
young woman is always greatly lamented, and the 
mourning ceremonies continue a long time; but when 
an old man dies they only mourn for him a few days. 





YOUTHFUL ENTERPRISE. 


A Milwaukee (Wis.) paper says that about a month 
agoa ragged little urchin called upon a merchant of that 
city and asked the loan of fifty cents, for which he 
promised to give his note, bearing interest at ten per 
cent. The merchant, struck with the novelty of the 
proposition and with the evident straight-forwardness 
of the boy, gave him the money and took his note, 
as the boy. insisted upon giving it. He had almost for- 
gotten the occurrence, when he was surprised to see 
the little fellow walk in the store one day and ask to 
redeem his note. Upon inquiry, the merchant learned 
that he had invested the money in papers and oranges, 
and had already made about forty dollars, which he 
was about placing in a savings bank. He had no father 
nor mother, and did chores at a friend’s house for 





BEWARE OF HIM. 


Beware of whom? A dangerous companion. -He 
cum’t walk, for he has no legs. He can’t seize you, for 
he has no arms. He can’t look at you, for he has no 
eyes. He can’t hear you, for he has no ears. But he 
can harm you, nevertheless, for he has a tongue, and 
speaks wicked things. Do you know him? I hope 
not. Shall I tell you hisname? Itis BapBoox. Be- 
ware of him! 





_ AcountTRY squire sometimes used big words in the 
wrong places. “Aly father was building a mill-dam not 
long since, and the boards es ever so far as to 
make an elevation of 10 to 11 feet (8 1-2 only being al- 
lowed.) The squire rode up one day while the mill 
was making, straightened himself out, threw his head 
back, arms akimbo, and began with : “I say, Mr. W——, 
are you going to iet those boards digest out that far?” 
Imagine the laughter of the ignorant workmen. 


A youne gentleman of the city, describing affairs in 
the country, writes that “the cows often act very badly 
about being milked; sometimes, when you are almost 
through, they will kick the milk all over, and you have 
to go to work and milk them right over again!” 


AN ADVERTISEMENT of cheap shoes in a country pa- 
per has the fullowing nota bene: “N.B. Ladies wish- 
ing those cheap shoes will do well to call soon, as they 
won’t last long.” Honest! 


A LITTLE boy disputing with his sister on some sub- 
ject, exclaimed, ‘‘It’s true, for ma says it’s so; and if 
ma says it’s so, it’s so, if it aint so.” 


Dr. Jonnson used to say, “He who waits to do a 
great deal of good at once, will never do any.” 


A ror is like a cinnamon tree—the bark is worth a 
vast sight more than the body. 








Sports and Pastimes. __. 





Solid Steel will Float on Water. 


If the blade of a well-polished knife be dipped into a basin of 
cold water, the particles of each of these two bodies do not seem 
to come in contact with each other; for when the blade is taken 
out, the water slides off leaving the blade quite dry, as if it had 
previously been smeared with some greasy substance. In the 
same way, if a common sewing needle be laid horizontally on a 
glass of water, it will not sink, but forms a kind of trench on the 
surface, on which it lies and float¢ about. This proceeds from the 
little attraction which exists between the cold water and the pol- 
ished steel. It is necessary that both the knife. in the former ex- 
periment, and also the needle, should be dry and clean; other- 
wise the effect will not be produced. The needle must be care- 
fully placed on the surface. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





I represent a very small house; exchange my head for another, 
and | become a mere speck; repeat the process, and I am the 
past tense of the verb “to get." Behead me and replace me with 
another letter, and I become excessively warm; again, and | am 
what people do when they put down hasty ideas. Replace my 
commencement once more, and I become part of the biddings of 
an auctioneer; once more, and I am a negative; again, and | am 
what boils your potatoes, cabbage and beef. Put another letter of 
the alphabet to me, after decapitating the last, and I am a fearful 
decay; repeat the process, and [| eopate that fearful thing, a con- 
firmed drunkard. Now take me as I was at first, and add a vowel 
tome, and I give you a dwelling-place for birds ; change the capital 

er, and I love to excess; again, and I take a register of what 
passes; once again, and I appear in order. 


A room with eight corners had a cat in each corner, seven cats 
before each cat, anda cat on every cat's tail. What was the to- 
tal number of cats? 

4. 


12 English Authors. 


I was sitting idly in my study, before a blazing fire, about an 
hour before dinner, when, according to physician's directions 
I rang the , and ordered my tonic a. 
my 


for years; “show do rm find yourself, sir?” ‘Very well, I thank 
ou, John,” ; “except for a slight pain in my brow (3). 


was never better.” “I'm glad of it, sir,” he answered, “for 


c (4)."" “Next week, I hope,’ said I, ‘and ope my old- 

fashion (5) is ready fur me to wear.” “Ay, ay, sir,” re- 

plied John, ‘but ‘tis looking terrible whitish-black (6) at the 
at's Hannah got for my dinner?” “She has got a leg of young 

what's Hanna * “She a 

mutton (7), sir, we replied. “Then tell her -y PA hot 

water (8 . said 1; “and beg her not to forget that I like a slice of 


salt 
aick (10) about it. 


» ww,” said I. = 
“TI don't envy even Pio Nono (12) himself, with 

me, a chair, a good fire, and twelve 
hawe evenly: mentioned to k 


such a dinner aw 
good authors eep me com- 


whom I 


Answers to Pussies in Last Number. 
1.—N ;_B lea 3A $ 7 
3 —vnehies kaoera Il Acton Re nantes nebteon peneee 
by Julius Casar when leading his army to Rome’ 
rates. VESTRIS. 
3.—The Power ef Gravitation. 


4.—Place on @ piece 


the Roman of - 
Lune through the mindie oft the eypee eal awh oe aad 


“Yes, sir,” answered ' 
and very valued servant, who had been my cellarman (2) 


oe 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 


(Not a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 
HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


ri 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 


—or— FEVERS, 


Diseases of Oamp Life. 
So.prers, CITIZENS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT Og Yours, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on 
for their almost miraculous effects." - bad liquen 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaction 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch forit, 
than any other article in the market. 


Oo 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us 
not genuine. . oe 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of te 
digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Diffi- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
fon, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Verspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Censtant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits 


L 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannut make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nerveus 
system. Numerous r lies were r Jed by friends, and 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Looftland’s Germ 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tricd them, ati 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try then 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from the 
“thousand and one” quack “Bitters,” whose only aim seems toh 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community if 
a sly way. and the tendency of which, | fear, is to make many 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a met: 
cinal preparation, | took it with happy effect. Its action, not oul 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 feel that | have derived great and permanent beneft 
trom the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Street 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofiand’s Ge: 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them a4 
most valuable tonic, to all who are suffering from general debilily 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church. 
Philadeiphia. 





tab). 


From the many resp r ions given to Dr. Hoo 
land’s German Bitters, | was induced to give them a trial. Afe 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debillly 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pustor of the Vincentown ond 
Millville (N..J.) Baptist Churches. p 
Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofiani! 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an excellesl 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are reco 
mended for. They strengthen and invigorate the system whe? 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetul® 
&c. Ihave also recommen em to several of my friends, ¥: 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the 
tion of health. Yours truly, WILLIAM SMITH, 
Hutchinson St., P 





D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
“GC, the 
fase the signatare of “C. M. JACKSON” is on wrap 
PRICE. 
Smrets Borris Ose Doiiar, og a Hay Doz. ror $5. 
Should your nearest druggist not have the article, do not be : 
db: be 
SS hea ca eae oh eee pea 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
WO. 631 ARCH STREET: 
* PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
JONES & EVANS, 


QBaccessors to C. M. JACKSON & CO..) 
PROPRIETORS. 
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“For sale by GEO. C. GOODWIN}& CO., 38 Hanover, Sie 
Boston, ‘and by:all Druggists. 
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